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Our restless spirits yearn for Thee, 
Where’er our changeful lot is cast,— 
Glad when Thy gracious smile we see, 

Blest when our faith can hold Thee fast. 

O Jesus, ever with us stay; 

Make all our moments calm and bright; 
Chase the dark night of sin away; 

Shed o’er the world Thy holy light. 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 
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FOREWORD 


I AM never afraid of repeating a story which has 
proved of value to others: for time passes very 
quickly, and while some may be glad to have the 
incident recalled in a new way, others may be able 
to read it for the first time. 

This book is based on a brief personal narrative 
which I had told in outline many years ago, but had 
never completed. 1 It describes the long struggle 
which I went through to keep the inner peace of 
Christ in my heart during times of great difficulty 
and trouble; and how His abiding presence became 
more and more the one reality, helping me to win 
the victory. 

Many people have sent letters from different parts 

of the world telling me how the brief story of my own 

struggle had helped them in theirs. Therefore the 

impulse came very strongly to me to write again on 

the same subject, only at much greater length, not 

avoiding repetition where it was needed and also 

keeping the same personal note throughout. For on 

many journeys recently taken by sea and land in 

distant parts of the world I have seen how people 

1 See Introduction to Christ in the Silence , p. 17, published by 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. 
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everywhere are earnestly longing to find Christ 
more truly in their inner lives as their one Hope and 
Stay. 

This new volume is being published at a price 
which I hope may make it accessible to poor people, 
jmd For reading in adult bible classes. I am still 
further hoping that it may be studied, either in 
English or in a translation, both in Africa and the 
East, and also in Central and South America. At 
Tambaram, in December, 1938, where delegates 
from all over the world were assembled, speaker after 
. speaker from different countries emphasised the one 
supreme need of realising the abiding presence ol 
Christ in the daily life. The experience I had there, 
as one of the members of the World Conference, 
gave me a further incentive to write without any 
further delay. 

The volume is dedicated to the dear memory of 
my father and mother, who first taught me by their 
own example to hold this implicit and essential faith 
in Christ, which could never afterwards be finally 
shaken, however great the shocks and upheavals 
which I have had to encounter. My mother in her 
own active life, amid all the daily drudgery of 
incessant service of others, never lost the one 
constant joy of Christ’s abiding presence. That joy 
could be seen in her eyes, even in the darkest hours. 
My father’s radiant temperament remained with 
him also right up to the last, in extreme old age and 
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infirmity, while he waited patiently for the Lore! 
whom he so passionately loved. 

Along with this remembrance of my father and 
mother, which has been continually before me while 
I have been writing these pages, and has inspired 
much that is here written, I have tried to describe 
some of the lessons of quietness and peace which 
have come silently to me from the examples of 
Indian Christians, who were my friends, such as 
Susil Rudra and Sadhu Sundar Singh; and, further 
still, from the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, and 
Mahatma Gandhi, who, though not themselves] 
Christians, have wonderfully expressed the spirit of 
Christ both in their lives and actions. The former 
of these has given me permission to publish one of 
the best-loved of his poems, which has helped me 
most of all. Of this poem (“Here is Thy footstool”) 
Leslie Weatherhead has written, “Whenever we 
read these words of Tagore’s poem we think at once 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Through the kindness of my friends, J. C. Winslow 
and Nicol Macnicol, I have added some of their 
translations of the Christian hymns of Narayan 
Vaman Tilak, the poet-saint of Maharashtra. 
These, together with Ellen Lakshmi Goreh’s hymn, 
“In the Secret of His Presence,” will serve to show 
the tender devotional spirit of India, the beauty of 
which is only very slowly becoming recognised and 
appreciated in the West. 
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the Oxford Group, at Ermatingen in 
rland, when my need was very sore indeed. 
l another chapter, I have acknowledged a similar 
debt to the Student Christian Movement, which has 
given me such abundant opportunities of coming 
face to face, and heart to heart, with the student 
world. I would thank also the Editor of the Quiver 
for allowing me to use an article which was pub¬ 
lished in that magazine in July, 1938; and J. 
Mathew, of the Syrian Christian Church, for his 
excellent typing. 

C. F. Andrews. 

Christukula Ashram, 

Tirupattur, North Arcot District, 

South India. 
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W HEN I first came out to India, more than 
thirty-five years ago, one of the welcome and 
wholesome changes in my life which struck me at 
once, as a newcomer, was the relief from the in¬ 
cessant strain of continual engagements. There was 
ample room for quiet and solitude because the pace 
of the daily life was slower. Tliis was especially true 
in the hot weather, when most of the active work 
of the day had to be finished in the early morning 
hours, and the long afternoon could be spent indoors 
in the silence of one’s own room. In my own case, 
during the first eight years, there were still further 
periods of rest forced upon me by continual attacks 
of malaria, which required long convalescence for 
recovery. 

As the years went on, a very deep longing sprang 
up in my own mind to seek much more earnestly 
than I had done in England to know Christ’s 
presence in the retirement of the inner life and to 
spend more time in prayer. 1 had already reached 
my thirty-fourth year when I came out to India, 
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and one whom I had deeply revered at Cambridge, 
Dr. Ryle, the President of Queen’s College, had 
reminded me that our Lord Himself had completed 
His ministry on earth at that age. Yet out of the 
years that had made up the most perfect life that 
had ever been lived on earth, by far the greater part 
were spent in silent preparation with no haste and 
much prayer. When I looked back on my own life 
and thought of His, I could see with pain that there 
had been no true proportion in it between activity 
and rest. Above all, the time devoted to prayer had 
(been much too short. Now in India, during long 
periods of illness, Christ Himself had laid His hand 
upon me in order to teach me that great lesson. 
And how tenderly He did it! 

For He gave me, from the very first, a new and 
intimate friendship with Susil Kumar Rudra, the 
Principal of St. Stephen’s College, under whom 
I was set to work, and this friendship made all the 
difference in my life. Susil had learnt, through much 
inward suffering, how to retire within himself and 
shut the door on the outer world while he communed 
with his heavenly Father in secret. No one could be 
with him for long without feeling the atmosphere of 
peace which encompassed his whole life. After a short 
time, he offered me the great privilege of living with 
him as one of his own family and in this way I was 
able to share his home as well as his closest friendship. 

When we got to know each other well, he would 
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le at my over-eagerness to “get things done 
and humour me while laughing over my im¬ 
petuosity. But in sickness, when I was laid up with 
malignant malaria, he had all the tenderness of a 
mother and father combined. It was restful to have 
him by my side, and he would warn me faithfully 
that in the East impatience was an evil and not a 
virtue. Since he was older than I was, and had 
suffered much through continual disappointment, 
he had the right to speak as he did, and his words 
went home because they carried love with them. 
The quietness with which he spoke to me, and the ' 
affection he gave me, made the wisdom of his words 
all the more impressive. 


( 2 ) 

Ever since early days in England, communion 
with Christ had been to me the very first axiom of 
the Christian life; indeed, I had known the joy of 
His presence as the incentive of each action done in 
His name. But I had not retained tins joy in the 
restfulness of prayer and silence. There I had failed. 
The work that had to be done among the poor and 
oppressed for His sake had so filled my mind and 
occupied my attention that I had begun to grudge 
every momenc of the day that was not spent on such 
active service. Thus the importance which I attached 
to “getting things done” became out of all propor¬ 
tion to the real value of such actions. 
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One of my oldest friends had said to me just after 
I had gone up to College, “Charlie, you have a good 
way of going at things.” That might be perfectly 
true, and I was very happy when he said this so 
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sincerely; for he regarded it as a praiseworthy 
feature and encouraged me about it. But he little 
knew what a great amount of nervous energy was 
exhausted in the process and how little resulted from 
many of the things that were done in such a hurry. 
Each day had tended to become crowded up with 
engagements, all admirable in their own way, 
which I had not the heart to refuse: but my own 
quiet prayer-life suffered in consequence very 
grievous harm; and even now the subtle temptation 
to crowd in work, at any cost, comes back to me 
whenever I am off my guard. Then I am obliged to 
go through once more the arduous discipline of 
facing hard, unpalatable facts, and bringing this 
part of my life into subjection to the will of Christ, 
my Lord and Master. 

I have told elsewhere the story, how once in the 
rush to reach in time the College Chapel at Cam¬ 
bridge, when I was living away at some distance, 
I had so overstrained myself that suddenly I had 
fainted in the middle of the service and fallen head¬ 
long on the stone steps in the sacred building itself, 
to the great distress and alarm of those who were 
present. This was entirely due to my crowding 
things in at the last moment. Such an occurrence as 
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fKir had sobered me and shocked me for the time 
being in an effective manner. For it compelled me to 
think over very carefully indeed the meaning of it all. 
But while I was in England the round of continual 
activity soon began all over again. Almost in spite 
of myself I would find out that I was hurrying from 
one engagement to another, with the consequence 
that nothing was done as well as it ought to have 
been done in His service. 

Along with this continuous dissipation of energy 
there had ensued a nervous physical strain which 
has left its mark upon me in a manner that 1 can 
feel even up to the present day. Thus the work that 
I was doing suffered and became unworthy of 
Christ’s acceptance. For He had made the highest 
demand of all upon me when I came into His 
glorious service. He had said with regard to anxiety 
that we should have no anxious care for the morrow. 
We should rather seek to be perfect even as our 
Father in heaven was perfect. 

It ought to have been possible for me, in the light 
of that perfect love of my heavenly Father, to rise 
above these daily cares, and to live in the serene 
atmosphere of His promised peace. But the need of 
this did not come home to me, in all the fullness of 
its importance, while I was still in England. It 
required an entire change of environment and a time 
of quiet in the East before I could realise how 
unbalanced my life had really become. 
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THE INNER LIFE 

Susil Rudra had lost his wife, who had been all in 
all to him, soon after his youngest child had been 
born. He had never married again, though many 
% who knew him had urged him to do so. His three 
children, Ila, Sudhir and Ajit, were, still very young 
when I camp to Delhi and shared his home. Since I 
was a bachelor and had no thoughts of marriage, his 
children became very dear to me indeed, as if they 
were my own children, and we shared all our joys 
®and sorrows together. Even now, more than thirty 
years after, they look upon me as their own, and 
their children call me “grandfather.” Indeed, 
throughout my life in India this earliest tie of 
intimate home affection has remained strongest. 
People have often wondered at the way in which 
Indian home life became so familiar to me: but here 
is the simple answer. The abiding friendship that . 
I had from the very first with Susil Rudra made 
all the difference. He gave me a true outlook upon 
India as a whole and a true joy in the Indian home. 
All this brought me near to what is best in Indian 
character as it responds to the love of Christ. 

During the College vacation each year, we used to 
go together into the interior, four or five days march 
beyond Simla along the Hindustan-Tibet Road. 
This brought us by easy stages right into the heart 
of the Himalayas, where the snow-dad peaks, 
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towering up 26,000 feet into the sky, were always in 
front of us in a great panorama of beauty. Though 
the height of this range is not so great as that of 
Everest and Kanchanjunga further to the east, their 
immensity is hardly less impressive. They stand out 
against the sky more than a hundred miles distant 
and yet the air is so clear after the monsoon rains 
that they seem to be quite near at hand. From the 
top of Mount Hattu, the whole range can be seen, 
stretching in one vast sweep to the north, guarding 
all the passes into Tibet. The lesser ranges in the 
foreground, with their dark forests and deep valleys, 
are overtopped by these giant masses of snow which 
tower right up to heaven itself. 

One of the highest parts of the whole range we 
used to call the “Cathedral” because of its re¬ 
markable shape, like a long cathedral nave with two 
spires. Sometimes the clouds would be gathered 
round the lower slopes and only the peaks would be 
visible. At other times the foreground would be free 
from cloud and mist, so that the vast stretches of 
snow could be seen right down to the snow-line 
itself. There was one special mile-stone on our 
march as we came near to Narkanda, where the 
narrow road went through a pass, which we called 
the “Gap.” Here the distant mountains came 
suddenly into view in front of us, and heaven and 
earth seemed to meet. When, at sunset, the whole 
horizon was flushed with gold, the scene was like a 
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city in the sky with its walls and gates and towers 
jasper and amethyst and sapphire and emerald. 


“And I , John, saw the Holy City, New Jerusalem, 
Coming down from God out of heaven. 
Prepared as a bride adorned for her husband .” 


For in the sunset were all the jewelled colours 
mentioned in the Book of Revelation, and the 
billowy mists along the valley, as the evening light 
touched them, appeared as it were a great multitude 
of the heavenly host. The heavens truly declared the 
glory of God and the firmament showed His handi¬ 
work. God, the great Artificer, seemed to be painting 
anew with His many colours the mountains and the 
clouds, which every moment seemed to change their 
forms and shapes as the light flashed out upon them. 


( 4 ) 

Here, one day, by a happy chance, we met Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, who had come out before us from the 
Plains and had heard that we were soon to arrive. 
He was still very young in years, though he had 
gone through a spiritual struggle which made him 
look much older than he really was. Even now he 
was preparing himself for his future journeys into the 
forbidden land of Tibet. For the call had reached 
him from Christ Himself to attempt the high 
adventure of crossing the mountain ranges by way 
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of the Shipki Pass, beyond Pooi and Chini, where 
the Moravian missionaries had for some time past 
maintained their farthest mission stations. 1 He 
would have to go along a precipitous mountain 
track and cross over the pass itself, among the 
snows, at nearly 17,000 feet, entering the land 
where for a long time, in past years, no missionary 
had ever set his foot. He knew from the first that it 
might mean for him a martyr’s death even to speak 
there the name of Jesus, and yet he was prepared to 
go forward alone. Already there was a far-away look 
in his eyes, as though his thoughts were absent, as he 
inwardly dreamt of the journey that lay before him. 
Yet from time to time a flash of joy would shine from 
his face as we earnestly talked together. 

We greeted him with words of love and told him 
how we had longed to have this opportunity of 
meeting him face to face. He spoke but little in 
return, and we were ready, on our side, to let him 
go his own way as much as possible. Even when he 
stayed with us, he would often retire into solitude 
and prayer. Sometimes for days together he would 
absent himself, and we used to hear that he had gone 
out into the forest, where he could be alone. When 
he came at last from one of these periods of retire¬ 
ment, where Christ had been his one Companion, 
his voice would be singularly low, as if it were 
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1 They have now been obliged to retire, and the Salvation Army 
has taken over some of their work. 
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difficult for him to come back into the ordinary 
world of our everyday conversation. 

Saclhu Sundar Singh was always a born solitary. 
Even before he became a Christian (so he once told 
us) he had determined to live the life of a sadhu; and 
his mother, who was a deeply religious woman, had 
encouraged him in this thought. At the time when 
Susil and I first met him at Kotgarh he revealed to 
us a rare-beauty of character such as I had hardly 
ever met with in the West. It had been once my very 
great privilege to stay with Bishop Westcott of 
Durham, who was one of the saintliest men I have 
ever known. But he was an old man, whose earthly 
life was very nearly at its close, while Sadhu Sundar 
Singh was not only very young in years, but also 
young in the Faith. For his sudden conversion was 
quite recent. Yet in this short time he had been so 
transformed from within by the love of Christ that 
his countenance had been changed until it bore a 
wonderful likeness to that of his Lord and Master. 

Like some deep, shaded lake, he was able to 
reflect in the dark gleam of his eyes that vision of his 
Lord which he saw within his own soul. St. Paul has 
described this very thing in a remarkable phrase 
where he writes: “We all, with open face, beholding 
as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory as by the 
Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii. r8). 

The more I got to know Sadhu Sundar Singh, 
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while meeting him year after year in these mot 
tains and also at Delhi, where he stayed w'ith Susil 
Rudra, the more 1 learnt to realise the depth of the 
love of Christ which was in his heart. 

That trait of absentmindedness which Susil and 
I had both noticed was not so much due to any 
aloofness on his part, though he loved solitude. No 
one could be more gentle than he was with young 
children. They ran up to him instinctively and made 
him play games with them. His solitude of spirit was 
rather due to the fact that he was thinking of Christ, 
His Lord and Master, and the work set before him. 
He saw visions and his mind continually dwelt on 
the things of another world. He was a mystic as well 
as a hero in action, a visionary as well as a practical 
man of affairs, a rare combination in one and the 
same individual. To him, in many ways, the inner 
life had become more real even than the outward. 
This was what gave him such calmness of spirit in 
the midst of all kinds of outward dangers. 

A full ten years have now gone by since the Sadhu 
made his last journey by a different route into Tibet. 
For in April, 1929, he went by the Pilgrim Way 
which leads to Badrinath, and then turned off from 
that road along a less frequented mountain track to 
enter Tibet by the Niti Pass, instead of going along 
the Hindustan-Tibet Road andj ( entering by way of 
Chini and the Shipki Pass. Since then, though there 
have been many rumours, there has been no certain 
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: about him. The 
from Khara 

Taylor, of Roorkee, made a perilous jour 
search of him, but could find no trace of him. 

A large number of the Sadhu’s devoted followers 
still hold the pathetic belief that he is living some¬ 
where in the remote recesses of the Himalayas, far 
from the haunts of ordinary men, and that he is 
praying there in solitude for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God throughout the world.* Though I 
cannot share the view that he is still alive, I can 
understand the spirit of devotion which makes those 
who love him cling to the thought that he is not 
really dead. In the end, his name will be added to 
those martyrs and confessors of the Indian Christian 
Church, who “loved not their lives unto the death” 
(Rev. xii. n). 


1 See Sadhu Sundar Singh: A Personal Memoir , published by 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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s, which followed each year the College work in 
Delhi, gave me ample leisure to think out more 
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carefully than before the full significance of the 
Christian Gospel in its Eastern setting. 

When I was in Cambridge, nearly fifty years ago, 
the tradition of Westcott and Hort still held sway. 
They had carried on the noble teaching of F. D. 
Maurice concerning the religious treasures of the 
East, which were, in the fullness of time, to have 
their due place within the Kingdom of God. Nov/ an 
opportunity had been giveh me of putting their 
abstract thoughts to the test, and finding out in the 
concrete what these treasures were. 

From the new and intimate friendships, which had 
now come into my life in India, my eyes were 
gradually opened; and the first effect was a painful 
awareness of the weakness of m r own Christian 
character. For the stress laid upon the inner virtues 
of quiet confidence and detachment from the outer 







THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRIST 

rJfc doubt these have their very great important 
and I would not deny it for a moment. But since 
I have come to the East, I have been able to see 
things more from an Eastern standpoint. 

In the first place, I find myself going back to the 
records of the life of Christ contained in the Gospels. 
These appear to me now, more than ever before, to 
be elemental and universal. They come out of the 
heart of humanity, as revealed in Jesus, the Son of 
Man; and they appeal at once on that account to the 
heart of the East. They need no long explanation, as 
St. Paul’s Epistles do. For their atmosphere itself is 
Eastern. Still further, they create a heartfelt longing 
to get back to a life of simplicity and away from all 
artificial standards. They present in picture forms, 
that are easily grasped by poor people, fundamental 
spiritual ideas concerning God and Man. 

In India these simplicities find their rightful place. 
For somehow, out there, the things of the Spirit 
seem so much nearer. The cares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches, entering in, do not so easily 
choke the good seed of the Word, though there are 
other obstructions, which will be referred to later, 
that have to be avoided . 1 

Whatever the West may say concerning the un¬ 
practical character of Christ’s teaching, especially in 
the Sermon on the Mount, in In jia this is not felt 
to be true. Obedience out there seems possible. 

1 See Chapter IV, p. 58. 
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When Jesus rejoiced in Spirit and thanked Hi 
heavenly Father for revealing His truth unto babes, 
rather than to the wise and prudent, He was clearly 
referring to those country people who had flocked to 
hear Him. So, in India, there are those in the villages 
who literally “take no anxious thought for the 
morrow” and pay no heed to food and raiment. 
They know from a long tradition the pathway of 
renunciation, and delight in following that road, 
especially when life is drawing to its close . 1 

In the second place, the Gospel and Epistles of 
St. John find a universal response in the East. They 
go direct to the heart of mankind. Their symbolic 
language of the new birth, the living water, the 
light of the world, the true vine, the washing of the 
feet, the bread which comes down from heaven, the 
good shepherd and his flock, are part of that picture 
language, which is the natural language of everyday 
use, whenever in these Eastern countries men speak 
of the things of the Spirit. The imagery here used is 
not strange: the fundamental ideas are familiar. 
They touch the note of general human appeal. What 
I found true of simple humble people in England 
I have found equally true in the East. The whole 
world is here akin. 

Therefore when Jesus speaks in St. John’s Gospel 
of the seed that must die in order to bring forth 

1 See, for instance, Ihe story of the life of Narayan Vaman Tilak, 
the Marathi Christian poet, as told by the Rev. J. C. Winslow. 
Builders of Modern India Scries, p. 116. 




nueh fruit, and goes on to say, “He that loveth 
life shall lose it and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall find it unto life eternal,” He is speaking 
with music in His words, which at once goes home to 
the Indian heart. Such thoughts are not foreign, but 
recall the age-long village songs and ancient wisdom. 
For there is an eager readiness to sink the temporal 
in the eternal, and many spend their lives in such 
a quest. 

Those who followed Bishop Westcott at Cambridge 
had taught me much about this when I was studying 
at the University and preparing to go out, if it was 
God’s will, to the mission field. A wonderful appre¬ 
ciation of Indian thought characterised his whole 
outlook on the Christian Faith; and he had sent in 
succession four of his own sons to India. The 
youngest, Basil Westcott, was my own most intimate 
friend, who went out before me to Delhi and met his 
death there from cholera, while tending a sick 
patient in the Fort Hospital. The Bishop of Durham, 
in his old age, would talk like an ancient seer, with 
a vision of the future before his eyes. He would 
prophesy that St. John’s Gospel could only be fully 
interpreted by the Indian Christian Church, and 
that the intellectual and spiritual appreciation of 
that Gospel’s message would come most fully and 
richly at last from great Indian Christian thinkers, 
when they had gone far beyond the period of 
tutelage from the West, and had learnt to think for 





After more than ten years had gone by, my own 
work at last called me away from Delhi to new 
surroundings in the depth of the country in Bengal, 
where I went to live with the poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore. This change was made with Susil Rudra’s 
cordial consent. His own life had been one continual 
self-sacrifice from beginning to end, and now he 
made what was to him one of the greatest surrenders 
of all, when he strongly encouraged me not to stay 
on with him at Delhi any longer, as I had been 
prepared to do, but rather to leave his own home 
and join Rabindranath Tagore in his creative work. 

“If you tell me to stay on with you,” I had said to 
him, when the question had to be laced at last, 
“I will stay most gladly.” 

But he had answered, “No, Charlie. You are more 
needed there, and you must go.” 

This is not the place to explain why this call was 
obeyed. I have already done so in one of my earlier 
books. 1 The wrench to both of us was very great 
indeed. If I had&nown that he was already suffering 

1 What 1 Owe to Christ, Chapter VIII, p. 148- Published by Hodder 
and Stoughton, London* 
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an almost incurable disease., I could not have 
left him when I did. But he never fold me. 

Our parting came just before the European War. 
His eldest son, Sudhir, who was like a son to me, 
went out at once to Flanders in order to do hospital 
and ambulance work under the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. His younger son, Ajit, also 
went to France, enlisting in a British regiment and 
going through the Battle of the Somme until he was 
invalided. He is now a Major in an Indian Regiment. 
Flis -daughter Ila was married. 

All this was never even thought of when I left 
Delhi; but it meant that Susil, in his old age, was left 
almost alone, while his illness grew more serious. 
Yet he never complained, or asked me to return. 
Rather, he encouraged me in every way to go on 
with what I was doing; and whenever he could find 
any leisure from College work he would come down 
for a few days to Santiniketan. He was loved by 
everyone there because of his perfect character, 
which was Christ-like both in its strength and 
tenderness. Above all, he was loved by Rabindranath 
Tagore himself, who had at once found out his 
goodness. 

Susil had made plans, after his retirement, to 
live with me at the Asram. No one,would have been 
more warmly welcomed; for the yoring looked up to 
him as a father, and he had all the qualities which 
appeal most to the Indian mind. But while he paid 
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many visits and found his place in the hearts 
he was never able to carry out his long-cherished 
design. 

( 4 ) 

The poet’s Asram at Santiniketan had been 
founded on the very spot where his father had spent 
the last years of his long life in prayer and retirement 
from the world. There was thus an atmosphere of 
quiet already present there, when Rabindranath 
Tagore began slowly to build up, in the same 
surroundings, an open-air school for boys. 

It was a great joy to me to have my own work 
there, in the midst of the country, after the crowded 
city life of imperial Delhi. The word Santi-niketan 
itself means “The Abode of Peace”; and the situation 
which his father, who was called “Maharshi” (Great 
Saint), had chosen in the depth of the country 
corresponded well with that beautiful title. The 
memory of Maharshi was still fragrant, and many 
stories were current in the Asram with regard to his 
saintly character and his entire devotion to God. 
His prayer-seat, under two ancient trees, covered 
with a white-flowering creeper, is still pointed out 
to those who come to take up their work as teachers 
and students. Peace pervades this quiet, secluded 
spot, where so . much prayer has been poured 
forth, year after year, since Maharshi first chose it 
for his own retreat. 
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In Rabindranath Tagore, who was much older 
than I was, another friend had now been given to me 
in God’s good providence, whose love became 
almost as dear to me as that of Susil Rudra himself. 
It was my greatest joy to bring Susil to the Asram, 
where he met the poet Tagore for the first time and 
quickly learnt to love him as I did. Truly my whole 
life has been blessed by God with great and noble 
friendships and I cannot be too thankful for these 
wonderful gifts. We are told that “every good and 
perfect gift comes down from the Father of lights in 
whom is no variableness neither shadow of turning” 
(Jas. i. 17). If I were asked what had been the 
best of all human gifts in a long lifetime, I should 
answer without a moment’s hesitation, “The gift 
of noble friends who have trusted me with their 
love.” 



As I entered on my new duties at Santiniketan, 
life became still more restful for me. There was now 
a full opportunity of thinking out the meaning of all 
this fresh experience which drew me so closely to the 
heart of the East and made me realise how much we 
had still to learn of Christ’s character as portrayed to 
us in the Gospels. The serene spirit of the poet 
himself, which he seemed to have inherited from his 
father and had kept unsullied in the midst of all 
kinds of temptation, was present in the Asram and 
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enriched every part of this noble work of his own 
creation. 

Was there not something here, I asked myself 
almost daily, that we in the crowded West had 
unconsciously left out of Christ’s perfect message to 




mankind? 

When Jesus opened the Book in the synagogue of 
His own town at Nazareth, He read the words of 
Isaiah, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because 
He hath anointed me to preach the good tidings to 
the poor: He hath sent me to heal the broken¬ 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised: to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 

After I had thought over these words very care¬ 
fully in this new environment, it came home to me 
still more plainly than ever before that Jesus had 
been drawn most of all towards those multitudes of 
simple men and women who have always lived close 
to the soil. I could see how the insensate haste to get 
rich, at the cost of increasing the poverty of the very 
poor, had been one of the greatest sins of the modern 
age. In the rapid spread of large-scale industrial 
“civilisation” in Europe and America, men and 
women had tended to lose all count of those true 
riches which are Jo be found in simplicity and good¬ 
ness. During those early days at Santiniketan, while 
we were struggling to make two ends meet and living 
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extreme poverty, we rejoiced that we had found 
therein a treasure which was above all worldly 
gain. 

The sayings of Jesus, condemning those who 
trusted in riches and giving His own blessing to the 
poor, had always been there before my eyes; but in 
the West, with its modern standards of comfort, this 
word of the Gospel had been like the seed which fell 
among the thorns, that sprang up and choked it. 
The incessant over-activity of the West was chiefly 
due to the attempt to keep up a false standard of 
monetary values by means of reckless and cruel 
competition, leaving Christian morals out of account. 


( 6 ) 




In the quiet of Santiniketan I often went back to 
the story of Jesus in the early Gospels—His silent 
preparation in the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth; 
His hard, exacting work in order to earn the daily, 
bread for those in His own home; His family duties, 
faithfully and quietly performed, which kept Him 
in retirement for so many years, while God’s 
message was burning in His heart. 

Only after He had passed the age of thirty had He 
gone forth at last in the power of the Spirit to 
establish on earth God’s kingdpm among men. 
Even then, when the crowds had pressed upon Him 
so insistently that His spiritual strength had become 
exhausted, He had gone apart into a desert place to 
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strength, which His Father had given Him, even 
though His heart was filled with compassion for the 
multitudes and He longed to shepherd them. 

Meanwhile, to the weary and heavy-laden around 
Him He had promised that rest for the soul which 
was His greatest gift to mankind. Thus He had 
placed first the supreme need of the soul. “What 
shall it profit a man,” He had asked again and 
again, “if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?” No word of His was repeated more often 
than this, with almost tragic insistence, as He saw 
men eagerly seeking after the bread that perished 
and neglecting the Bread of Life. 

On other occasions, He had put before those who 
were His closest friends and disciples the example 
of the flowers of the field and the birds of the air. 
Their perfect beauty gave mankind the divine 
pattern for its ow'n troubled existence. In words that 
have cheered countless generations of nerve-worn 
people, He assured them, “If God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith? Therefore take no thought, 
saying. What shall we eat? or. What shall we 
drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? For 
after all these things do the Gentiles seek: But 
first the kingdom of God, and his 
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when the whole world was against Him and the 
powers of evil were assailing Him on every side. 
Even in that last hour of desolation, He would take 
the Twelve apart into the quiet of the upper room 
and shut the door upon the outside world, so that 
He might bestow on them His final gift of peace. 


<SL 


“Let not your heart be troubled,” He had said 
to them. “Ye believe in God, believe also in me. . . . 
Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

On these great themes, my own mother had been 
my best teacher. She had taught me silently, each 
day of her life, by her own example. For she had been 
able to put Christ’s words into practice with her 
large family ail around her. My father also carried 
a light heart and a radiant smile, wherever he went, 
because his inward faith in Christ was so complete. 
No one who saw him, or even met him on the road, 
could fail to note what happiness was in his heart. 

Just before I went up to College, as I have already 
told, it had become my dearest longing to know 
more of this inward peace which Jesus gives to the 
soul. But I had lost sight of it in the complexity of 
modern life, where too many things are crowded into 
each day. Christ’s own promise was strangely 
neglected, amid die ever-growing pressure of meet¬ 
ings, engagements, and invitations to speak the 
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many other kinds 

, . , s situation had now been 

relieved. The proportion of my time, that had before 
been given to external things, became gradually 
lightened. A much larger space was made available 
for prayer and meditation. The daily life ceased to 
be a perpetual rush from one engagement to 
another. The close personal friendship with generous 
Indian minds, that was so wonderfully offered to 
me, helped in the same direction. A haven had been 
reached at last at Santiniketan, where the vessel 
of my life had dropped its anchor. 
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much, had not yet fully come. For I had literally 
to put to sea again and again, during the years 
that followed, and was called upon to travel all 
over the earth to far-distant places in order to 
help Indian labourers who had gone abroad under 
indenture. 

In these different voyages, every continent in the 


old world and in the new was visited in turn, and 
also Fiji, where many Indians had settled. After 
each voyage was over and this work was 
and a report written, it was a very great relief to be 
able to come back once more to 
take up my old teaching work agair 




surroundings. 

( 2 ) 


On all the earlier journeys, Willie Pearson, who 
had been my friend and colleague both at Delhi and 
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at Santiniketan, accompanied me as a fellow- 
worker and shared to the full every burden with me. 
Here, also, my life was blessed by a deep personal 
friendship. Willie was much younger than I was. 
He was the son of Dr. Samuel Pearson of Man¬ 
chester, the celebrated Congregational minister. His 
mother was a Quaker, with a long Quaker tradition 
in her family. He had inherited much of her peaceful 
spirit and her manner of living. Meditation was a joy 
to him, and he gave much of his time to its practice. 
In this way, he entered more readily into the heart 
of India than I had been able to do. His was a rare 
gift of a mind at rest within itself combined with an 
active, joyous temperament. He would make every¬ 
one feel that he had leisure for them and could truly 
sympathise with their difficulties. There was no 
sense of haste or impatience about him in dealing 
with other people. 

He had his own singular way of living among the 
students and sharing their pleasures with them. It 
was so unique that no one has ever been able to 
follow 7 him since or to gain such a remarkable 
influence with the students. He had a genius for 
friendship, and used to share his affection with all 
the students rather than make friends with one or 
two, who would in that case hyve tried to mono¬ 
polise all his time. He was very happy indeed at the 
manner in which the boys of the School had changed 
his English name Pearson into Priya Sen, meaning 
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one who was dearly loved. Friendship was at the 
very centre of his character and the epithet priya 
admirably expressed this. 

But just when he had reached the height of his very 
remarkable career, a terrible railway accident 
happened to him on a journey in North Italy. He 
was on his way back to India, and while travelling 
by an express train a door, which had been carelessly 
left unfastened, gave way as he leant against it, and 
he fell out of the carriage on to the railway line with 
such violence that his injuries proved to be fatal. 
After nearly a week of agony, heroically borne, he 
thus met his death. His loss to us all at Santiniketan 
was irreparable. For me, personally, it was one of the 
great sorrows of my life; for we had come near to 
each other in our Christian ideals and shared our 
hopes together. No one was more loved in India by 
students than he was, and his death was mourned 
throughout the colleges in the north of India, 
especially in Calcutta, as a personal loss. 

Some years after the railway accident in Italy, 
whereby he met his death, the boys of the Asram 
were keeping the anniversary of this day in Septem¬ 
ber. In the evening, some jars were placed along the 
road, which the boys had called Pearson Road, and 
lights were placed inside which threw their beams 
upward. The choir of the School went up and down 
the road singing the songs he loved. 

At a meeting which followed I referred to the 
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Christ’s gift of peace 

Pearson Road, along which we had just been walking 
up and down, singing our songs in chorus. This road, 
I said, ran direct from the Asram to the Santal 
village where Pearson had worked among the poor. 
Therefore, the row of lights pointed the way to the 
Santal village. We must go on with the work which 
he had thus left for us when he died. 

Later on in the evening, a small boy came up to 
me, on the tip-toe of excitement, and said in Bengali, 
“I can tell a better story than that!” I was much 
amused by his eagerness and asked him to say what 
was in his mind. 

“Why,” he said, “the sun rises over here at the 
back of the Asram in the east, and the sun sets 
behind the Santal village in the west. Our Pearson 
Road runs thus from east to west; and he was always 
doing this. He was uniting east and west.” 

The story delighted me and I told the little boy 
that it was much better than my own, and that we 
must all try to live up to it. 

Because Willie Pearson kept to the end the heart 
of a child, his gifts of love and service were most 
precious. Others have brought with them much 
learning. But the spirit of the child, frank, free and 
courageous, with infinite hope shining through the 
dull routine of daily life—this ; was a lavish gift, 
which Willie gave us, and therefore he will always 
be remembered, as one of the mo;t Christ-like men 
we have ever known at Santiniketan. 
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( 3 ) 


In South Africa, which I visited first of all in 1913, 
these inner qualities of patience, meekness and 
forbearance, so typical of India, were being exercised 
on a large scale and in a striking manner by 
Mahatma Gandhi and his followers. Willie and I had 
gone out together in order to assist him in his passive 
resistance struggle on behalf of the indentured 
Indian labourers in Natal, who had suffered a very 
grievous wrong. 

Under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership, all violence 
in thought and word and deed had been laid aside, 
and ahimsa (non-violence) alone had been practised 
as the one mighty power whereby this wrong might 
be set right and justice might be done. The sight of 
all the suffering that this involved brought me 
strangely near in spirit to those verses in the Sermon 
on the Mount—“Resist not evil,” “Love your 
enemies”—which most of us, except the Quakers, 
had regarded as politically impracticable in the hard 
modern world wherein we live to-day. 

Yet here, in South Africa, I found Mrs. Gandhi 
speaking with kindness of those who had been 
her jailors, when she had gone joyfully to prison 
and suffered greet hardships along with Mr. 
Gandhi himself and thousands of others as passive 
resisters. 

Mahatma Gandhi was not yet known in India 
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writing in the shade of his veranda lor the greater 
part of the day, while the squirrels played round him 
and shared with him, along with the birds, his 
simple meal. In the evening, when his writing was 
finished, I used to visit him, and he would tell me all 
his thoughts about the eternal truths of life; for he 
lived very near indeed to the unseen world in his 
old age and his heart had remained as innocent as 
that of a child. To be with him was to realise the 
benediction of the pure in heart who see God face to 
face. Susil Rudra had a deep veneration for him and 
so had Mahatma Gandhi when he came to know' 
him. Whenever I was in bantmiketan, I never 
missed these evenings with Borodada, which meant 
so much to me. There was a peace which could be 
felt in his presence. 

Much of the quiet at Santiniketan was learnt 
during silent walks alone over the open country, 
which stretched far and wide on almost every side. 
When Susil was with me, he would share these 
walks, and his good counsel was ever ready to help 
me in difficult decisions. We would also sit together 
for long hours in the cool of the evening after the sun 
had gone down, while the stars came out one by one. 
Nowhere in the whole world is night more beautiful 
than in India, whege for more than half the year the 
sky is almost cloudless, and the moon and stars are 
visible in all they glory. The habit of getting up 
before the dawn for quiet and prayer became more 
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normal with me, and this brought strength and 
healing with it, even when the hardest problems had 
to be faced throughout the day. 
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( 5 ) 


Many other recollections come back to my mind 
with regard to this gift of peace which God was thus 
offering to me late in my Christian life. It remained 
with me on those long sea journeys which I had to 
undertake. For there is a quiet on board ship, when 
the crew and passengers are nearly all asleep and 
only the officer on the bridge and those who are 
helping him are awake. The open sky with its 
myriad stars overhead and the still ocean below 
seem then to be the symbol of two immensities 
between which the spirit of man is poised both in 
space and time. God is ready to speak to us out of that 
vast silence, if only we are in heart and soul attuned 
to “listen in” to His voice. The monotonous lap 
of the waves against the side of the ship seems only 
to add to the stillness. 

Thus, little by little, instead of the old strained 
feeling, a new restfulness came flowing in. My 
happiness was this, that Christ’s love and goodness 
had returned in their fullness, recalling once more 
those days which followed my conversion nearly 
forty years ago. I had felt His close companionship 
among the poor and the needy r v nd the sick and 
suffering, in the loneliness of the stranger, and 
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came in such a distinct manner that it could not be 
disobeyed. 1 It opened up other wider prospects also. 
Indeed, out of that illness and its convalescence my 
whole life purpose was shaped anew. For I had then 
full time to listen to the voice of God. He had taken 
me apart for that very purpose and “set my feet upon 
a rock, and established my goings,’ 3 He had also “put 
a new song in my mouth.” His love had come 
closer to me than ever before. 

Other illnesses followed. For this first attack of 
cholera, which was so very nearly fatal, had left a 
chronic weakness behind it, and something of the 
same kind returned to trouble me on several 
occasions later. But, for the time being, Santiniketan 
was a perpetual refreshment to me. New friendships 
were formed there, as the years passed by, which 
kept me close to the heart of India. For I was in the 
midst of the most lovable people in the world, and I 
knew that I had won their love as they had won 
mine. 


1 See What I Owe to Christ , Chapter XVII, p. 274. 




CHAPTER I’ 


Storm and St 


in a much later period of my life, I 
back to the West once more and had to 
and lecture in Great Britain, Europe and 
ica, the fact that struck me most of all, after 
for so many years in the East, was the 
ition of the pace at which human life had 
‘speeded up.” The unnatural and cruel strain 
World War, and the high nervous tension that 
red, had made the rivalry of one nation with 
aer, both in the race of armaments and in 
modern inventions, appear to be a necessary part 
of human existence, as the West had got used to 
regard it. 

For instance, what at once engaged my attention 
was such an elementary thing as to keep myself from 
being run over in the streets of London, and to learn 
how to avoid the traffic! While there was excitement 
about all this, the strain began t > tell almost in the 
first few days. Though I had been a townsman before 
and was used to busy streets, I was cjuite unprepared 
for the change which had come so suddenly in the 
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- - matter of speed and noise. The pace had enormou! 
increased. The quiet which I had found in the East 
was soon dissipated in the whirl of requests for 
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engagements, that commenced at once to come iri . 


when people knew that I had returned from India. 






The telephone, telegraph and post brought con¬ 
tinual messages, which had to be answered promptly. 
It was most difficult to know what to accept and 
what to refuse. The cost in time and money mounted 
up, with very little corresponding benefit. 

I can vividly remember one day in London taking 
an Indian friend, who had just disembarked at 
Tilbury, through a crowded part of London near 
the Euston Road. As he stood there on the pavement 
watching the motor cars and omnibuses rush past 
him at a furious speed, his whole body began to 
quiver with excitement. I had to hold him in check 
to prevent him from trying to make a dash across the 
road, which might have proved fatal. 

What further impressed me was the fact that in 
America the speed at which life was being lived had 
become even faster than that of Europe. For in great 
cities like New York and Chicago the pace was far 
beyond that of Paris or London or Berlin . There is, 
indeed, among the young a peculiar pleasure in this 
enhanced speed which modem science has accom¬ 
plished. Fine courage and daring faith seem in some 
W'ay to be wrapped up with it, and these always 
appeal to the temperament of youth. Nor can they 
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Still greater changes were likely to follow, bringing 
still further perplexity. We seemed to be on the eve 
of a catastrophe, not unlike that which preceded the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

Just as in our Lord’s time, so again to-day, men’s 
hearts were “failing them for fear and for looking 
after those things which were coming on the earth.” 
The powers of heaven were being shaken (Luke xxi. 
26). In such a “Day of the Son of Man,” Jesus warns 
us that His true disciples must not give way to 
craven fear, but lift up their heads. While they 
might have to meet face to face with tribulation, such 
as the world had not seen before, they must still be of 
good, chfeer. In patience, they must win their souls 
(Luke xxi. 19). 

These prophetic words of Christ, as He saw men 
pushing to destruction in His own generation, have 
come back constantly to my mind in our own 
modern revolutionary days; for it has become clear 
to those who think seriously that judgment is at the 
door. The militarist basis of society in the West, 
wherein armaments of the most destructive character 
are being made with furious haste, has increased a 
hundredfold the nervous tension and still further 
quickened the pace of every form of activity by land 
and sea and air. The strain, which seemed already 
to have reached the breaking point, has been 
aggravated and prolonged. It ever in human 
history the periect quietness and confidence of Jesus 
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The East has serious dangers of its own: but these 
differ almost fundamentally from the West. There is 
a lethargy of ages, in the face of intolerable injustice 
and wrong-doing, which has become 

“heavy as frost 
And deep as life itself, I” 



There is also a fatalist indifference in the atmosphere 
which hangs over many Eastern lands and acts like 
poison-gas, choking man’s nobler spirit. While there 
is the strain of over-activity and ceaseless change in 
the West, there is a passivity and often also a stagna¬ 
tion in the East which makes such hoary abuses as 
temple prostitution and “untouchability” linger on, 
when the deathblow ought to have been given to 
them long ago. 

No! There can be no cause for boasting, either in 
the East or in the West, concerning human life as it 
is being lived to-day. For the end of all these things 
is death, when the mischief has gone so deep that it 
taints the pure springs of the good life. 


( 4 ) 

It was with such experiences as these in view that 
I had written my earlier book, What I Owe to Christ. 
In it I had dwelt Wre on the objective side, while 
telling the story of what had happened. I had also 
sought, in speaking about my own younger days, to 
appeal to that energising enthusiasm of youth, which 




STORM AND STRESS 


a precious gift, meet for the Master’s use. When the 
book was published. I was in South Africa pleading 
the Indian cause. Only after I had come back to 
England was the good news told me that it had made 
a deep impression. 
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Then, to my great surprise, letters began to come 


in from all quarters setting before me many new 
problems. For what I had said about my own life 
had touched the hearts of unknown men and 
women whose needs were the same as mine. Thus, 
unawares, a new pathway of future work had been 
opened out before me, which gave a fresh direction 
to many of my thoughts and plans. Some of these 
letters afforded me a first insight into the nervous, 
spiritual suffering which tortured humanity was 
enduring in the Western world, often harder to bear 
than even the physical struggle with poverty, that 
was so painfully apparent on the surface. Thus I was 
compelled to look more deeply into the misery which 
had become chronic in many countries since the 
World War. There seemed to be some disease at the 
heart of Western civilisation, which only the infusion 
of new life could stanch and heal. 

One letter came from America: “Will you not 
explain to us more about your inner life? My own 
spirit is now so starved, for want Of time to cultivate 
it, that, prayer is becoming a burden to me instead 
of a joy, and I never seem to find time for quiet.” 
There is also the memory still with me of one late 
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THE INNER LIFE 

^■ evening in New York, when a small group of leading 
Christian men and women of the younger generation 
met me, and one of them said to me with singular 
abruptness: “Don’t tell us about India: teach us how 
to pray.” 

The void within the heart which this denoted 
startled me. Clearly, the foundations of the inner life 
in Christ would have to be built up again, where 
things had gone so far that these elementary things 
of the spiritual life had been neglected by those who 
were teaching others. 

Christ tells us that it is wise, if one builds a tower, to 
reckon up the cost and see whether there is a sufficient 
fund in hand to complete the work. I knew how my 
own inner life had been shaken and this thought 
troubled me a very great deal. “Can the blind,” 
Christ asked, “lead the blind? Will they not both fall 
into the ditch?” 

But I remembered also His own parable of the one 
talent hid in a napkin, and the rebuke which came 
from the Lord of that servant when the talent 
remained unused. This personal experience of mine 
in the East had been just such a talent given me by 
God, which was intended by Him to be used. If I 
had remained in England, instead of coming out to 
India, my inner life would have had none of these 
great fresh draughts of peace which were so lavishly 
bestowed on me in the East. 

Thus God had placed me in a singularly favourable 
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when men and women, in their perplexity, were 
seeking something that I might be able to give them, 
and asking me in letter after letter to do so, how 
could I refuse to place before them whatever I had to 
offer, even though it might still be inadequate when 
put to the test? 
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(i) 

UGHTS such as these had already begun to 
t> me while I had been engaged in London, 
ring the Round Table Conference, struggling 
an overcrowded programme which had been 
for Mahatma Gandhi. He had exerted 
himself to the uttermost in order to keep up with our 
Western ways. It seemed, as though it was . quite 
impossible to avoid the strain, and yet it had 
clearly led to unsatisfactory results. There is a 
Swahiii proverb, which I picked up in Kenya and 
have often remembered. It means: “There is no 
blessing in haste.” We all found this to be true, but 
we neglected its homely wisdom. 

From London I had to go again to South Africa 
and there I found more leisure again for patient 
thinking. The speed of modern life out there has not 
yet outstripped man’s capacity for wise consideration 
before action is taken. I was called back later to 
England, and had begun to make plans for my next 
book and to work out its different chapters, when a 
sudden call came from the poet, Rabindranath 
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^Lagbre, asking for my assistance. His only grandson 
had gone to Germany in order to study art printing 
at Leipzig and had been stricken down with tuber¬ 
cular disease in both lungs so that his life was in 
danger. He was still quite young and very highly 
gifted as a member of the Tagore family. His father 
was with him in Leipzig, but his mother was still 
in India, with the poet. She was ready to start at 
once on her long sea journey, through the worst of 
the monsoon weather, and I was to meet her at 
Genoa. 

In another place , 1 1 have told in full the story, how 
during that autumn, at a sanatorium in the Black 
Forest, he lingered on between life and death. The 
spot itself, amid the pine trees, was full of beauty and 
the autumn flowers were filling the air with their 
brightness and fragrance. Yet, all the while, at the 
very centre was this never-ceasing pain, so cruel and 
inhuman. Every circumstance which surrounded 
this illness was deeply pathetic, and the disease itself 
was so far advanced that there had been practically 
no hope of any cure from the first. There was also 
little that could be done to relieve the suffering. 
Soon the physical and spiritual tension together 
became almost more than I could, bear. For I had 
been in need of rest when the cable came from India 
asking me to go to Germany. Nothing could have 
exceeded the gentle kindness and gracious sympathy 

1 Christ in the Silence, p. 35. 
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All through that time I was brought in spirit very 
close to Christ Himself, and my waking thoughts and 
prayers were continually with Him. Without His 
presence, I could have done nothing to bring any 
real help at such a time of trouble, but with Him by 
my side I 'was able to give comfort. The old truths 
concer ning the redeeming grace of Christ, through 
the Cross, came home to me with a fresh fullness of 
meaning. 1 lived with Him more closely; and, along 
with this renewed spiritual strength, I found to my 
exceeding joy that there had come into my life a 
much greater power to cheer and comfort others. 

The mother and father asked me to take the 
prayers in the churchyard on the hill, at the edge of 
the forest, where the body was iaid to rest; and the 
pastor of the village, who had been kindness itself 
throughout, gladly allowed me to do so. We left 
the place with hearts filled with tenderness and 
peace. 


(2) 

One further ^experience of quite a different 
character awaited me, before I returned to England. 
It meant very much to me in those days and there¬ 
fore I would ! ike to write about it. 
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THE OXFORD GROUP 

the little town of Ermatingen on the shore of 
Lake Constance, the leaders of the Oxford Group, 
with whom I had been associated for some years, 
had assembled together in order to wait upon God 
in quiet communion and prayer. They were seeking 
a new way of life and a fuller vision of God’s loving 
purpose for mankind. 

Some of my own companions had urged me to be 
with them there; and Mrs. Alexander Whyte of 
Edinburgh, who had always been like a mother to 
me, had invited me beforehand to be her guest at this 
gathering, if I were able to join them. 

When I first thought it over, after the strain which 
I had just passed through, it seemed impossible to go 
there, though the distance was not very great. I 
dreaded any new emotional appeal, when my whole 
nature was crying out for rest; and at Ermatingen 
I should be obliged to meet many new faces among a 
young and eager company of those who had not 
known what I had just been through and might not 
be able to understand it. But, on the other hand, 
there were special reasons which made me determine 
at last to go to the house-party; and this deeper 
instinct proved to be the true one after all. For I 
found in a remarkable manner, in the Oxford 
Group, both the sympathy which I so badly needed 
and also a true refreshment of spirit. I had already 
known this in South Africa, where those who had 
identified themselves with the Oxford Group had 
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stood out for reconciliation between the races and a 
complete surrender to Christ. Some of my old South 
African friends were present at Ermatingen and 
some also whom 1 had known in Germany and 
France and Holland. Racial and national barriers 
were entirely broken down in that fellowship in 
Christ Jesus. 

Above all, my greatest cause qf thankfulness was 
this, that I had come, owing to the Oxford Group, 
into the closest touch with the young, whom J could 
not have met so simply in any other way. After half 
a lifetime spent in the East, this meant to me more 
than I can describe. Their first glowing experience 
of the love of Christ within the heart had turned 
their whole life into a song. They radiated happiness 
and unselfishness all round them, and the beauty 
of their eager desire for loving service in His name 
was transparent. When they got up, one by one, at 
the gatherings near the Lake and related their own 
clear personal testimony to the power of Christ’s 
love in their inner lives, they touched a responsive 
chord in all our hearts and made those of us who 
were old feel young again with them. 

The peace of Lake Constance itself during those 
cloudless sunny autumn days, as I watched it hour 
after hour from a lonely retreat in the mountains, 
overlooking its still waters, was a healing influence 
and there was leisure for silence. It was easy there to 
dream of lndi?. and to look back on those days with 
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Rtidra and Sundar Singh in the Himalaya 
Mountains. The q uiet memory of earlier years came 
back to me and 1 was able to speak about them to 
those present. After the meeting was over, there were 
eager young faces looking up into mine and asking 
me, “Won’t you tell us something more about the 
Sadhu? Do you think he is still living in those 
mountains?” I thanked God again and again that I 
had not shrunk from coming to Ermatingen, and 
also for the help that those who had just come to 
know the “first love” of Christ, as their Saviour, had 
given me. They had helped me, more than they were 
aware, by renewing in me my own love for the same 
Lord, whom we served. 

The Lake itself, in the circle of the hills, brought 
to our minds those early days of Christ’s own 
ministry in Galilee, when the first young disciples, 
Peter, James and John, and the others with them, 
had been called to follow their Lord and had 
obeyed His call. We seemed to have come once 
more, as we met together in His presence, to the 
fresh vision of those early days when the bright 
radiance of the Christian Faith shone in every face 
and the blessing of Pentecost was received within 
the heart. \ 

For the Oxford Group itself represented to us a 
movement, in the heart of the young. The whole 
atmosphere, on the shore of Lake Constance, was 

filled with the spirit of youth. Miracles once more 

• 
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THE INNER LIFE 

seemed to become possible. Chiist was being born 
anew in a new age. The constant peals of happy 
laughter at the meetings, so free from pious conven¬ 
tion and formal religion, brought with them a 
glorious sense of relief after the strai n I had just been 
through. It did not jar upon me, as I had feared, 
because it was so utterly sincere. The simple direct¬ 
ness of approach to God, as a child approaches its 
father and mother with absolute trust, was a joy 
to me to share to the full. 

One evening, when I spoke about India with 
grave anxiety in my heart and in my voice, a young 
girl who was present came up to me and said, 
“Don’t be so anxious, Mr. Andrews, God will take 
care of things!” The bright simplicity of her faith 
took away my doubts in a moment and I thanked 
her for her message! The enthusiasm of ardent de¬ 
votion to Jesus Christ, as Lord and Master, which was 
everywhere present, dispersed the last shadow from my 
own mind. All things seemed again to have become 
possible to the eye of faith in this younger world. 

Christ has truly come to us to-day as the Lord of 
Life. Mighty events have been happening around 
us and we older people are still almost dazed by the 
revolution that h^s taken place before our eyes. 
Every continent has been shaken by upheaval, as if 
an earthquake had suddenly burst through the crust 
of civilisation and the molten lava were cutting its 
own fresh channels through the hard soil. 
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Those who are still young must be the pioneers of 
this Christian Revolution, and we who have grown 
old must on no account stand in the way, but rather 
help forward the work that has to be done. Young 
and old alike have to take their places in the ranks 
of the triumphant army of the Living God, among 
those who in our own generation are called upon to 
march forward to victory. Ours is never for one 
moment a defeatist struggle, though we may be 
driven down to our knees or called upon to lead a 
forlorn hope. We are the heirs of those who “through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of 
the sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turning to flight the armies of the 
aliens” (Heb. xi. 33). 

Susil Rudra, Sadhu Sundar Singh, and other 
pioneers of the Christian Faith have passed on, but 
still the marching orders must be obeyed. Vexilla 
Regis Prodeunt. “The royal banners of the Cross go 
forward.” The divine love within our hearts con¬ 
strains us to ever-fresh sacrifice and devotion. 
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Late that same autumn, in Switzerland, on one 
of those still evenings at Ermatingen, while I was 
seated up above the Lake in my retreat thinking 
over all that had gone before, I made up my mind 
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tiiat many other things' must be put on one side 




in order that I might meet, as far as God gave me the 
power, the needs of these young students and 
workers who were being called upon to face such 
tremendous odds in a divided and distracted world. 

We, of the older generation, had lost much of the 
courage of our faith. The leaders of the next genera¬ 
tion, which came in between, had laid down their 
lives in sacrifice in the Great War. The hope of the 
world now lay with the young, both men and 
women, who, with a splendid courage, were making 
themselves ready to meet the upheaval of the modern 
age. But up to the present far too few had as yet 
sought afresh the springs of the fountain of life that 
give strength and healing from Christ Himself when 
victory over sin and weakness is sorely needed from 
within. 

There was, indeed, on every hand, “a removing 
of those things that are shaken, as of things that are 
made, that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain.” This new revolution in world history 
was not unlike the upheaval of that first age of the 
Church when the author of Hebrews wrote his 
Epistle. But among those things that could not 
possibly be shaken . was this abiding and sustaining 





love of Christ as Lord and Master of the soul. I had 


known this as the bedrock certainty of my own life, 




to be done among the young whom I h 
taught. For both in India and at Cambridge the 
student world had been my world and I had lived 
all my life among them. Whatever, therefore, I had 
received from God I must give back, in return, to 
His service. Above all, I must seek to offer that 
confidence of inward peace which makes strength 
doubly strong and good work doubly secure. 

It was with this intention in my own mind that I 
wrote the different books which followed, and tried 
first to tell the story in full concerning one of the 
youngest among the heroes of faith in the East, 
Sadhu Sundar Singh. In the second place, I w'rote 
a memoir of John White of Mashonaland (in 
Southern Rhodesia), whom Arthur Shearly Cripps 
had truly called the “Apostle to the Mashona 
people.” I had long admired his splendid courage 
and his sympathy for those who w'ere oppressed. At 
last I met him at Kingsmead Close, Selly Oak, 
where he was suffering from his last long illness of 
cancer. He was much older than I was and had gone 


through great pain. But in spite of this his heart was 
as young to the last as that of a little child, and it 
went out in sympathy to all the young people who 
came to see him during his illness. His ministry of 
love towards them was one of the most fruitful 
periods of all his missionary undertakings in Christ’s 
name. So wonderfully does the work go forward! 

John White had watched with very great joy and 
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gladness the revival that had come among the young 
through the Oxford Group. He believed that it was 
the Lord’s doing and that it was “marvellous in 
our eyes.” One young Cliristian had gone with me, 
where he lay, to ask for his blessing. John had come 
at that time so near to the lad’s heart, that before 
we three had parted, his hand had been laid upon 
the boy’s head, and the eyes of all three of us were 
filled with tears as he gave him the benediction. 

This young lad was quite ready from that day 
forward to go out as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, 
and to “serve faithfully under His banner against 
the world, the flesh and the devil to his life’s end.” 

I cannot conclude this chapter without repeating 
a letter, 1 which I received from one of these young 
students, who was studying medicine at the Uni¬ 
versity, because it gives a vivid picture of the diffi¬ 
culties that are felt by the noblest among them to-day 
as they seek earnestly to keep their inner life in 
Christ loyal and true to their Lord. 

“Experience,” he wrote to me, “of hospital life 
had implanted an ever-growing questioning in my 
mind. Was the Christianity, which I was just feeling 
in its first youthful glow, adequate for disease? I was 
doing surgery, apd many remarkable and rapid 
cures brought to me the wondrous joy of healing. 
Yet, in the background, was the grim problem of the 
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1 See John White of Mashonalarui , p. 278, published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. 
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incurables—the quiet, patient men and women, who 
came to us in simple trust for healing and were sent 
empty away. 

“Was Christianity adequate for this? They were so 
afraid, these simple people. Many of them were 
terrified. Was it adequate, not merely for resignation, 
but for creative acceptance? That was what I wanted 
for them! Was it possible? 

“My experience of Christ, strong as it was, had not 
yet been purified by the fire of discipline sufficiently 
for me to answer that question. And then John 
White came into my life and answered my question. 

“I understood the Master better through contact 
with him, who was surely one of His most honoured 
servants. One phrase of Scripture which seemed to 
reach the very core of my problem, was translated by 
what I saw into vital flame: 

“ ‘Who, for the joy that was set before Him, 
endured the Cross, despising the shame.’ 

“In our Lord’s presence, disease was not grappled 
with in grim defiance: it was turned into creative 
witness. Suffering was transmuted into joy. Death 
was swallowed up in victory.” 

Surely the living witness of that young medical 
student is just what the world needs most in our own 
day. We long for the final assurance that all the 
agony of doubt and fear which humanity is obliged 
to endure in such exceeding measure in face of 
untold cruelty and wrong will not last for ever, but 
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:r be like a nightmare dream which the sun- 
le drives away. Only as we set our gaze on Him 
our Saviour, who has sounded the lowest depths of 
human suffering and risen triumphant from them, 
can we look up once more with courage and go on 
our way rejoicing. This was the hope and faith of the 
first age of the Christian Church, and it may be ours 
also. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Round the World 

(0 

'“THE word that had come to me at Ermatingen 
that I should seek to hand on to the younger 
generation the gift that I had received from Christ 
in my own inner life, filled my thoughts and 
occupied my mind night and day. At last the call 
came to me in a singular manner to go out on a tour 
round the world to the universities in different 
countries, especially in the new world of Australia 
and New Zealand. I was to meet the students 
personally and speak to them concerning the love of 
Christ, and His living and abiding presence in the 
daily life. 

This is how it came about. I had been asked to 
give a series of addresses on “Prayer” and “Bible 
Reading” at Cambridge University, as a prepara¬ 
tion for the University Missior: in the Lent Term of 
1936, and had been called upon also to take some 
part during the days of the Mission itself. The result 
of this Mission was so encouraging that the Student 
Christian Movement at the end of it gave me its own 
commission and sent me forth on this world tour. 
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The prayers and longings of the Christian students in 
Great Britain were behind me and tills gave me joy 
and strength. 

The route which I took was through the Panama 
Canal, direct to New Zealand; and the Mission 
began in the bitter cold of midwinter in Dunedin, 
which is the centre of a large Medical Faculty and 
University. The warm hearts of the students made 
up for the coldness of the climate; and we began in 
the least sensational manner possible by appor¬ 
tioning most of the time, not to public addresses, but 
to personal interviews, where one student after 
another came to tell me of his or her own trials and 
difficulties in the Christian life, especially with 
regard to prayer and quiet. 

The same course of procedure was followed at 
every University Centre, both in New Zealand and 
in Australia, through the rest of the year. In this 
manner, I was able to find out, from first-hand 
testimony, how eager the younger generation in 
these new countries had become to get down to 
realities, and to stand away from the outworn 
formulas of conventional religion. Sincerity was the 
note that everywhere impressed me most; and as 
such it has surely -he sympathy of Christ, whose 
sternest words were uttered against the hypocrites 
in religious matters. 

At the same time, I came away with a sense of the 
profound change, which the new mechanical and 
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technical age of speed and continual motion had 
already brought with it, reducing men and women 
to the extreme limit of human capacity and en¬ 
durance. It has had its marked effect on the spiritual 
life of the West. Nerves were everywhere being 
frayed, even among the young. The pace of human 
existence had become so intense that the delicate 
filaments of the nerves within the body showed 
signs of wear and tear at a very early age. The 
emotional strain and stress had become much more 
acute also, leading even to mental disorder. 
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That which I had felt so deeply in my own life, as 
a crucial fault, was present on all sides, and I was 
told at every University that the place which had 
before been given to prayer was being crowded out. 
There were some who spoke to me with all the joy 
and freshness of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
whose inner experience was like that I had met with 
at Ermatingen and in other places; but speaking 
generally I missed that “joy and peace in believing” 
which was one of the primary marks of the Church 
in the earliest days. 

Those who were teaching the University students 
in the different Colleges and Churches had received 
the same testimony from them that I had met with. 
It was noticeable, however, that there was not a 
single instance, all through the tour, of any active 
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the foundations of true childlike faith . 1 Like the ma 
in the Gospel story, who “had great possessions,” 
which he was not willing to surrender, so, to-day, the 
modern world has its own ‘'great possessions” of a 
strangely new character, which it will not yield up 
for Christ's sake. It must have its cinema, its radio, 
its motor, and even its aeroplane. It must also have 
its money to purchase comforts and to keep up its 
“high” standard of living. But when these so 
entirely absorb the attention that there is no place 
left for prayer and very little consideration for the 
poor , then there must be something terribly wrong 
with the life of the soul. The great renunciation will 


not be made: for these inventions have then become 
a part of life itself, as one of its driving forces. 

Yet Christ asks continually the question, “What 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? And what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” He also tells us, “It is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
The “riches” that Christ referred to, in these startling 
phrases, were not merely monetary. They were also 
what He has called, “the lusts of other things 
entering in,” and among these “other things” are 
surely those material comforts and contrivances, 
which enervate our lives and sap our energy while 


1 See, on this same subject. Chapter II, “The Simplicity of 
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X. or Y. or Z. Very few, I found, placed the 
emphasis that Jesus did upon the inner life, which 
should become a part of His own life, as the branches 
are part of the Vine. Yet no one condemned more 
than Jesus did, those who trusted in their riches. 
He claimed that we should be ready to be detached 
ftom them at a moment’s notice without a wrench or 
pang. For He knew only too well how this clinging 
to outward things injured the inner life of the soul. 
This is what He meant by His first Beatitude, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 

It seemed to me that, up to the present, in this new 
part of the world, where such brave and generous 
hearts had been enkindled by the Christian Faith, 
new problems were being faced with confidence and 
courage. But there was still needed, if Christ’s full 
message were to be brought home, some deep and 
lasting experience of sorrow such as the old world 
has known to the full from the long ages of the past. 
Very soon these new people would be drawn into 
the bundle of human life more closely than they w'ere 
at present: for the whole world is growing smaller 
every day; and though residing in the southern 
hemisphere, they are becoming linked up by 
climate and aeroplane communication, and also by 
geographical position, with the immemorial East and 
all its countless millions, who have lived and suffered 
there for thousands of years. 

I was able to give some of these thoughts at first 
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Group House Party, at Malvern, I 
spend the whole time in bed, where I was sur¬ 
rounded with every possible loving-kindness. A full 
term at Cambridge followed, and thus my journey 
round the world was completed. 

Looking back, I can see that I had been again 
attempting too much and that the old nervous 
distress had in a measure returned in consequence. 
Yet I thanked God again and again for His infinite 
goodness towards me; arid even though I had failed, 
the failure itself was not so serious as before. The 
power to help others had grown with the growth of 
years, and the joy of such a service of love had 
increased. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Tlie Wonder of His Love 



W HILE I was at Simla in August, 1937, after a 
period of very great strain and ill health, 
a choleraic attack, similar to that which I have 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, but not quite so 
severe, suddenly came at nightfall and brought back 
all the agonising pain to which I had become 
accustomed. For I had had many similar attacks in 
the long interval, but this was the worst of them all. 
I should not bring it into this narrative, but the sequel 
was so remarkable and so full of joy that I long to hand 
it on to others instead of keeping it to myself. 

After a night of anguish, there came to me, as 
I was lying in the hospital, a new realisation of the 
love of Jesus with all the gladness which such love 
has always brought wijih it into my life. There may 
be someone who may read of this incident and share 
with me the joy of it when passing through the same 
conditions of pain, and I may be able to stretch out 
a hand across the dark and say, “All is well.” This 
has already happened to one in Australia, who was 
dying of cancer, and was able to see the manuscript 
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:le which I had written to the Quiver before 
i away. Such things are surely meant to be 
others when they happen in the Christian 


First of all, when I knew that the crisis had come, 
which might at any moment prove fatal, there was 
very little fear. There was, indeed, a fear of still 
greater pain than I could bear: for I had been 
through the same illness of cholera before and knew 
from that experience what the pain might be. I did 
shrink back from that, and mercifully that extreme 
agony was spared me. The exhaustion, however, 
became so great that consciousness very nearly left 
me altogether for the time being. 

Then came some long-drawn-out days in the 
hospital, where the tender nursing I received can 
never be forgotten. During the night there was an 
Indian attendant who came in a moment, at the 
least touch of the bell, and eased the pain by massage 
in an understanding manner. How I thanked God 
for such a ministry of gentle kindness which bound 
our hearts together! 


(2) 

There was one further trial still to be endured that 
I had never expected: for just when I had begun to 

1 What follows in this chapter is based on the article I wrote to the 
Quiver. Through the kindness of the Editor I have been able to use 
the same material. 
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it, for he was nearing his eightieth year. 


recover strength, but was still very weak indeed, a 
telegram came from Santiniketan to tell me that 
Rabindranath Tagore had been taken very danger¬ 
ously ill and his life was despaired of. Those who sent 
the telegram had not yet heard of my own illness, 
because I had asked that no news should be sent to 
him, and that it should also be kept from the Press. 
For I knew, in his weak state of health, how troubled 
he would be. Letters had already informed me about 
his weakness and I had already been anxious about 






All this I knew quite well; and now the telegram 
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came which seemed to tell me that he could not 
possibly recover. My own mind was still weak and 
fanciful through illness, while the imaginative 
faculty had become abnormally strong. For a short 
time the mental anxiety I went through seemed 
almost to take the place of the physical agony from 
which I had recently suffered. It appeared to me as if 
I must be by his side, though every rational considera¬ 
tion told me that this was impossible. 

Soon, when the first shock of the news was over, 
I found rest in prayer and this marked anxiety 
slowly passed away. As I look back on that time, it 
is easy for me to see that the mental strain which I 
went through was more than three parts physical. 
The nerves for a time had got control, though 
reason still looked on and had the last word. 


Along with each telegram, bringing the news of 
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heart to Christ. In an earlier book, What I Owe to 
Christy I have tried to describe it—how Nature 
seemed echoing a song of joy in harmony with that 
inner melody which was ringing in my mind. 1 So it 
was with me once again, here in Simla that autumn, 
nearly fifty years after. 

In every sacrament of the divine life, there is 
always an outward and visible sign as well as an 
inward and spiritual grace. If I may dare to write it, 
all Nature was at this time my Holy Communion, 
wherein I found the living presence of Christ. Day 
after day, as strength came back, and I was able to 
walk along the shady mountain paths, the joy at 
times was complete. The lilt of music and song came 
instinctively to my lips and fashioned itself into a 
refrain: 

“0 the wonder and the glory of His love." 

So the refrain ran, and I put some simple words to 
it, which were not meant for a poem, but only for a 
song of joy. A tune ran through my mind along with 
them, but I am not musician enough to put it down 
in any notation. It has no value except as the 
upwelling of the heart that could not help singing 
for sheer happiness. I 

The hymns which formed such a large part of the 
Methodist revival in the eighteenth century must 

1 See What I Owe to Christy Chapter VII, p. 282, published by 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. 
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lave come spontaneously out of the depth of such an 
experience as my own; and when we read, in the 
Book of Revelation, that “they sung as it were a new 
song before the throne . . . and no man could 
learn that song but the hundred and forty four 
thousand, which were redeemed from the earth” 
(Rev. xiv. 3) may it not point to an utterance 
not altogether unlike this? For I, too, seemed to hear 
a voice from heaven, as the voice of many waters and 
“the voice of harpers harping with their harps.” 
Out of the depth of this illness I had been permitted 
by His abounding grace to learn some notes of that 
song of praise which is ever ascending to the throne 
of God in worship, adoration, and blessing. 

( 4 ) 

Clement of Alexandria speaks of the hidden life of 
Christ as bringing with it a “perpetual spring¬ 
time.” That phrase is one of the most beautiful in all 
early Christian literature, and I have often quoted it; 
but now I had experienced something more of its 
real meaning. For that “spring-time” had returned 
into my own life. 

There is an extravagance in the love of Christ 
which marks it off from all the “middle paths” of 
virtue. It breaks through conventions and is by far 
the most beautiful thing in human life. It raises 
mankind above the dead mediocrities, and brings 
man near to the creative heart of God, who sends 
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His sunshine and rain upon the just and on the 
unjust. It goes far beyond any formal, legal code of 
exact requital. There is joy in heaven, Christ tells us, 
over “one sinner that repenteth.” God, the Shepherd, 
will even leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness 
and go after the one lost sheep until He finds it. 

“And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, 
he calleth together his friends and neighbours, 
saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for I have found 
my sheep which was lost” (Luke xv. 5-6). 

So homely is the heart of God. The love of Jesus is 
large like that, not narrow and formal. His followers 
are to have the same width of vision. Their forgive¬ 
ness is to be unto seventy times seven—quite un¬ 
limited in its perfection. They are to do more than 
others. If the publicans love their friends, Christ’s 
followers must do still more. They must love even 
their enemies. “What do ye more?” He asks in¬ 
sistently; and the Greek word means “to excess.” 1 
How do you show, He asks us, the extravagance of 
your love? 

The plainest way to make clear what this true love 
means is to turn once again to the story in St. Luke’s 
Gospel where Jesus contrasts the lavishness of the 
love of the “woman who was a sinner” with the 
rudeness of the Pharisee, Simon, who was the host. 

Think for a moment of the extravagance of her 

1 The Greek is perisson . 






as she kneels at the Saviour’s feet. Her very 
silence tells its own story. Her heart is far too full 
for words, though not for tears, 

Jesus, who had watched her from the beginning, 
with eyes that had taken in every movement, at last 
addresses Simon. Let us read together the passage: 

“And Jesus answering said unto him, Simon, I 
have somewhat to say unto thee. And he saith, 
Master, say on. There was a certain creditor which 
had two debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, 
and the other fifty. And when they had nothing to 
pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell me there¬ 
fore, which of them will love him most? Simon 
answered and said, 1 suppose that he, to whom he 
forgave most. And he said unto him, Thou hast 
rightly judged. And he turned to the woman, and 
said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? I entered 
into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my 
feet: but she hath washed my feet with tears, and 
wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou gavest 
me no kiss: but this woman since the time I came in 
hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil 
thou didst not anoint: but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I say 
unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; 
for she loved much: but to whom little is forgiven, 
the same loveth little. And he said unto her, Thy 
sins are forgiven” (Luke vii. 40-48). 

One more perfect story must be told also at this 




their gifts into the treasury. And he saw also : 
poor widow casting in thither two mites, 
said, Of a truth I say unto you, that this poc 
hath cast in more than they all: For all thesi 
their abundance cast in unto the offerings 
but she of her penury hath cast in all the lb 
she had” (Luke xxi. 1-4). 


Wordsworth has told us in one of his most beautiful 
sonnets, on King’s College Chapel, Cambridge: 

“Give all thou canst. High heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more” 

Surely something from God, entirely new, came 
into the world with Jesus. “God so loved the world 
that He gave ”—His gift to us was Jesus Christ. 
Could any act of giving be more extravagant than 
that? When we repeat, in the great hymn, the last 
verse. 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine. 
That were an offering far too small. 


Love so amazing , so divine. 

Demands my soul, my life, my all ” 


we are not saying a single word too much. 


Rather 
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on the other hand, we look 
ulably vast armaments, for land and sea and 
led up for murderous slaughter, we shrink back 
e dread certainty that further evil is being 
contemplated by the leaders of men even more cruel 
and brutal and hideous than that which ever went 
before. 

Nevertheless, the Saviour of the world, who faced 
at Jerusalem human wickedness at its worst and 
gave His life to redeem mankind, bids us still lift up * 
our heads with joy and take our share with Him in 
the world’s redemption. And if we obey His voice, 
we shall find deep in our inmost hearts the pledge of 
His loving friendship. We shall hear His cheering 
word, “Well done!” And this will be to us a gift more 
precious than any other that life can bestow. 
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The Radiance of th 

e Christian Faith 


T X 7 HAT was it, then, that made these first 

» V Christians, in the days of St. Paul and St. 
John, able to rise so high above outward 
circumstances and in the end gain the victory over 
them? 

How did they surmount, in such a marvellous 
manner, one difficulty after another, with such a 
glorious power, that literally nothing could stand 
against them? 

What was this first radiance of the Christian 
Faith, which even to-day still shines out so brightly 
from every page of the New Testament that we 
can feel the glow of it as we read the sacred 
words nearly 2,000 years after they were 
written? 

T have put these questions separately, for emphasis; 
but they make us face one and the same historical 
fact. The Apostles called this new power, “the 
gift of the Holy Spirit.” They were sure that it 
was the Spirit of Jesus. They marked this Spirit 
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THE INNER LIFE 

off at once from any false spirit of the world. The 
proof was the change of moral character in those 
who had received this gift from God. 

St. Paul, for instance, in writing to the Christians 
in Corinth, where evil was everywhere rampant, 
sets down a most terrible list of moral offences, 
which shocks us even to read over, and then adds 
the words, 

“And such were some of you: but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God” 
(i Cor. vi. n). 

He writes later in the same chapter: 

“What? know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have 
of God, and ye are not your own? For ye are 
bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit, which are God’s” (verses 
19-20). 

That which made all the difference was the new' 
power within. This new power of the Spirit forced 
its way outward, like a pure spring of water rising 
up and gushing fresh and clean out of the muddy 
soil. 

“Christians,” said an unknown writer to Diognetus 
in the middle of the second century, “are not dis¬ 
tinguished by country, by language, or by customs 
from other men. . . . They are in the flesh, yet live 
not after the flesh. Their life is spent on earth, but 
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their citizenship is in heaven. They love all men, 
and are persecuted by all. They are ignored and 
condemned; put to death—and made alive. They 
are dishonoured, and in their dishonour glorified. 
They are reviled—and bless; outraged—and honour 
men. Doing good, they are punished as evil-doers: 
when punished, they rejoice.” 

The great historian, H. M. Gwatkin, under whom 
I studied at Cambridge more than forty years ago, 
translated this passage which I have just quoted, 
and then adds his own comment in the following 
words: 

“The very slaves were no longer despised as base 
creatures, but honoured as men for whom Christ 
died the death of a slave. They too were sons of God 
and heirs of life. Nor did they quit themselves less 
worthily. Euelpistus, the slave, went to his death as 
bravely as the philosopher Justin; and Felicitas, the 
slave-woman, stood hand in hand with the matron 
Perpetua before the slaughter. St.John himself never 
threw down a bolder defiance to the majesty of the 
world and Rome than the insignificant slave-girl 
Blandina on the last of her long days of suffering 
for Christ, when she was brought into the arena 
naked before the furious crowd, covered with burns 
and scars- from former torments, yet still with a 
smiling welcome for the crowning horrors that were 
facing her. Even the hardened populace of the 
amphitheatre could not refuse her the admiring 
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moral advance that won right through at last to 
tal victory. No other resistance could have over- 
that Roman world, without even striking a 
single blow in self-defence. 


( 2 ) 

It has been well worth while quoting this early 
Christian document, and also the words of the 
Cambridge historian, because both appear to me to 
prove convincingly that the radiance of the Christian 
Faith was due, not to any mere alteration in 
outward conditions, but rather to a transforma¬ 
tion slowly wrought from within. The spiritual 
dynamic that effected it, was a changed character, 
starting from the centre. Its moral impetus was from 
within. It grew to moral victory from within. 
That is why John the aged could write in his 
Epistle:— 

“This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith” (i John v. 4). 

For the Christian Faith is not some new technique, 
or a new system, or even a new social order as such, 
though it transforms society. It is rather an inward 
power from Christ Himself, starting in the heart, 
and creating a new life there. 

“The kingdom of God,” says St. Paul, “is not 
food or drink, but righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit.” 

God’s kingdom, that is to say, is not primarily 
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dependent on any mere outward concerns, such as 
“food and drink,” but on an entire change of heart 
that makes this inner life in Christ the true source 
of ail the later miraculous growth. He, who has 
once known that power, will not lower his standard 
or put his trust in anything less potent. I have 
repeated this point again and again in order to 
drive the message home. 

While thus laying stress upon the power within, 
there is one thought that must be put away from us 
with all earnestness, if we are to be true to Christ. 
The inwardness of Jesus does not imply for a moment 
that Christians may retire from the world into a 
realm of their own, wherein they may seek to save 
their own souls, while leaving their fellow men and 
women outside their own area to perish. Those first 
Christians never did that; and any doctrine of that 
kind, whenever it appears, is such an utter travesty 
of the Gospel of Christ, that it only needs stating to 
be repudiated as quite unworthy of His name. He 
tells us Himself that those who seek to save their 
own souls shall lose them, while those who are ready 
to lose their souls, by going into the centre of the 
battle against evils, even as He did, shall save them. 
The true Christian is known, not by his isolation 
from that vast conflict against evil which leads to 
the Cross, but by preparing himself with silence 
and prayer for it, and the plunging into the thick 
of the fight with no other weapons in his hand but 
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:®nme of tlie murder of innocent women and children 
which was being perpetrated by the bombing aero¬ 
planes sent from Japan, to which China in her 
helplessness could offer no resistance. 

“This, Charlie,” the poet said to me one day, in 
the extreme bitterness of his heart, “is what modern 
civilisation has come to! Surely it is a desecration 
of the very name of Christ and all that Christian 
religion stands for!” 

I could understand his bitterness when such fruits 
as these appeared. Yet no one had been a more 
ardent champion of scientific knowledge than he 
had been, and he still cherished the hope that 
human life would right itself in the end. 

With his very sensitive nature (now rendered even 
more nervously acute by his recent illness), he felt 
the anguish through which humanity was passing 
as if it had been his very own. He was greatly 
troubled also at the utter selfishness which had 
been displayed by the ruling classes in Great Britain, 
whereby one weak country after another had been 
sacrificed to financial interests and then left to its 
fate. That, at least, was his own reading of events 
and it needs to be recorded. The complete betrayal 
of Abyssinia had hurt him most, of all, and he sent 
messages to the Press and also to the Emperor him¬ 
self. He hated war with all the intensity of his fine 
nature: but the callous greed, falsehood and 
hypocrisy practised with impunity by those who 











me 


a burden to him under such conditions, 
and he lamented at the same time the fallen state 
of his own country which had not been able 
adequately to respond to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership in such a whole-hearted and united 
manner as to make it effective. 


( 4 ) 

I have already told the story how my own mind 
had been finally converted, during the Great War 
itself, to what I held to be the doctrine of the 
“Sermon on the Mount” with regard to “non- 
resistance” and love, even of enemies. 1 By this time, 
I had become a Christian pacifist without any 
reservations. Ways must be found of showing a loving 
spirit even to those who were bitterly hostile tr 
the things I held most dear and of keeping nq 
thoughts quite clean from hate. However lacking 
in what the world calls “realism” such an attitude 
might seem to be, I had to grasp firmly its supreme 
inward strength which came from God alone. It 
might mean suffering beyond anything I had ever 
known before; but in the end it would bring nearer 
the victory, not of my own country, or of any other 
country, but of the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. 

1 See What I Owe to Christ, Chapter XVII, pp. 275-91. 
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the phrase “Moral Rearmament” was first used, 
which has meant so much since. The two words 
struck me, from the very first, as forming a basis 
on which all lovers of mankind might unite, under 
the inspiration of Chiistian leadership—with Christ, 
the great Lover of mankind, as their Example. 
Mrs. Whyte’s letter had come to me almost from the 
edge of the abyss in Central Europe. It made the 
situation far more vivid and real to me. Yet it gave 
me at the same time the sure witness of a band of 
Christ’s disciples who were ready to put into His 
hands these issues of life and death, and to trust 
implicitly in His guidance. 

While I had been studying the Life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the light of these events, I could see 
how in the spotless purity of His soul He had met 
the same forces of evil. He had been ready to face 
the utmost horror of outward defeat rather than 
swerve a hair’s breadth from His own inner 
principles. The cry that was .wrung from His heart, 
“O Jerusalem! Jerusalem!” showed the intensity 
of His love and the depth of His agony, drawn 
together in one great purpose, to suffer for the sins 
of His people. 

I had not yet reached the point where I could be 
calm in the face of dangers so vast as these, and every 
morning after seeking God in prayer I would go 
down to the railway station, which was close at 
hand, in order to get the newspaper which arrived 
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by the first train from Madras. Letters from my 
sisters at home brought the sense of the danger 
still more acutely near, and I spent a large portion 
of each day alone in silence. The presence of Christ 
was with me; and as I read His words and studied 
more closely His Life and His Passion, my own 
pathway became gradually clearer, and the tempta¬ 
tion to rely on outward things and look for outward 
results was less powerful. 

( 6 ) 

The days that followed the crisis itself brought 
me no relief, because I could not help but feel 
deeply in the bitterness of my heart that a further 
betrayal had taken place, however much it might 
be smoothed over with plausible words and phrases. 
All these excuses rang hoLlow, the moment they 
were analysed and put to the test, in the light of 
actual facts. Who could truly find relief, while 
Gzecho-Slovakia, the land of Hussr and the bulwark 
of freedom in Central Europe, was being crushed 
into submission and at the same time the persecution 
of the Jews was intensified? 

( 7 ) 

Much of the remainder of the year 1938 was 
spent along with Dr. Mott, preparing for the World 
Conference at Tambaram. He stayed with his 
daughter and son-in-law and grandchildren at 
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iur and from there went over with me to 
Segaon in order to have two very important inter¬ 
views with Mahatma Gandhi. Dr. Mott had asked 
me to arrange these interviews for him and himself 
took infinite pains about them. The report of them 
was published throughout the whole of India and 
also abroad. 

The greatness of what happened at Tambaram, 
and also at Oxford and Edinburgh earlier in the 
year, can hardly yet be grasped in its full historical 
perspective. When I have tried to sum up my own 
clearest impressions, those times of united prayer 
and devotion each morning stand out far beyond 
the long hours of discussion. The deepest moments 
of all were those of united communion as we broke 
the one bread and shared the one cup together 
in memorial of our Lord. No man-made 
divisions were able to stand out against that 
drawing of our hearts together in His worship and 
service. 

One unforgettable occasion, which brought tears 
of joy to my eyes, was when the leader of the 
Japanese delegation as he conducted our devotions 
asked the Chinese Christian leader, who was 
present, to pray in his own tongue the prayer that 
was in his heart. Though we were all conscious 
of the vast power of injustice in the world, that was 
still cruelly holding us apart as nations, and also 
of the deep-seated evil that was still lurking in 
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^rseiihging habits hard to disentangle. They have 
shown, right up to the present time, a dishearten- 
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ing tendency to return. Even though it has been 
possible to gain the mastery over them, through the 
power of Christ within the soul, the weakness still 
remains. 

To give one instance only. I have had for a long 
time a constant nervous anxiety about other 
people—especially those who are near to me— 
which makes it difficult for me entirely to leave them 
in God’s own loving keeping as I ought to do. 
Instead of this, I often become so nervous about 
them that the anxiety seems for a time to get the 
better of me and to fill my mind with useless alarms 
and fears. As long as it lasts, the strain on the nerves 
becomes acute; and the inner peace, that is so ample 
at other times, is then lost for the time being. When 
I wrote about this, as a weakness which I would 
never wish to hide, I stated that it was possible to 
look back and say with thankfulness that it had been 
partly overcome. 1 That was nearly six years ago; 
yet even now the complete victory has not been 
given to me, and I have once more to acknowledge 
this partial inward defeat. But I should be a poor 
Christian, if I yielded on that account to despair, or 
gave up the struggle. 

Among those who read these pages, in many 
different lands, there may be some, here and there, 
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what it has meant to me to have Him daily 
as my Lord and Master and Friend, how greatly 
I long in the short time that now remains to give 
myselt wholly to His service. 


hi 



TN order to explain by a brief example how this 
might possibly be taught, in the young 


Indian Christian Church, I give below a meditation, 
- ' ■ ' - - - - - - 


which was translated for me into Tamil at the 
Christukula Ashram, Tirupattur, by Dr. S. Jesudason, 
at the time of evening worship, called Sandhya , 
when the young members of the Ashram were 
seated in a circle in the open air at sunset. One 
hymn preceded the meditation and another hymn 
followed it. The rest of the time was kept in silence 
as the sun declined. 

“When I was young, as you are, and lived in 
England, I was very active and used to spend the 
day in ceaseless activities. Indeed, I would almost 
grudge the time that I spent in quiet and prayer 
and meditation. At that time, I was working among 
the poor in South London, and the work itself was 
Christ’s own work; so I said to myself, ‘This work 
is surely the work of Christ. Let me do it with all 
my heart and take up all my time in doing it.’ 

“With this thought in my mind I used to work 
night and day, with hardly any pause or time for 
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THE PLACE OF QUIET 

t. In doing so, I forgot that Christ Himself went 
into retreat and retirement when He was working 
actively among the poor. But I did not realise the 
need of this while I was in England. Yet it was a 
grievous blunder. For it was causing my own 
character to be much too restless. 

“But when I came out to India, at the age of 
thirty-four, I noticed a great difference here between 
India and England. In India, I had more time for 
leisure and rest and prayer. But that was not all. 
For, from the first, I had a great friendship with 
a very noble Indian Christian, named Susil Kumar 
Rudra, and my friendship showed me how different 
he was from myself. How quiet he was, how patient, 
how gentle! His whole life was more balanced than 
mine! Love can notice these things very quickly.. 

“When I became at last his true friend, he used 
to tell me about this side of my character which he 
had noticed: and he would say that he was quite 
certain that Jesus meant us as His followers to have 
peace and calm, and not to be so hurried and rest¬ 
less and over-anxious to get things done. 

“Then we used to go together in the hot weather 
to the Himalaya Mountains and there I met Sadhu 
Sundar Singh. I saw his face, and it was so peaceful 
and full of joy. I also watched his life—how he spent 
long hours in prayer and meditation. He did not 
talk much, but he was wonderfully full of love for 
Christ, and I saw that he had something which I 
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had not got and I used to question him also about 
it. He silently taught me in his own remarkable way 
—though he was very much younger than I was— 
how Christ brings to us this peace even in the midst 
of the troubled anxieties of the world around us. 

“Later on, I stayed at Santiniketan with Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, and even though Tagore was not 
a Christian he had this same calmness of spirit; and 
I used to watch him also and see how different he 
was from what I was myself. Sometimes when I got 
up in the night, before daybreak, I would see Tagore 
already seated in quiet meditation. He would remain 
there, silent, in the moonlight, very, very early— 
perhaps for two or three hours before the day’s work 
began. 

“So I said to myself, ‘Here is something I must 
learn. I must come to Christ and ask Him to teach 
me.’ And then I found He was ready to teach me 
so kindly. He said to me, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light’ (Matt. xi. 28-30). So, little by little, 
those who were my dearest friends, such as Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, Rudra, and Tagore all taught me, 
in their own way, this lesson of quietness and peace. 

“But I think the greatest of all lessons, which I 
learnt, was through illness; because, while I was at 
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THE PLAGE OF QUIET 

antiniketan, I was attacked by cholera and was so 
near to death that for many weeks I was lying at 
death’s door. In that time, I had my own simple 
and tender teaching from God Himself. 

“Don’t mistake me. I haven’t learned those lessons 
even yet. There are times when 1 get very restless 
about little things that I ought not to be worried 
about; nevertheless, God has given me, time after 
time, that inward peace, which is the greatest bless¬ 
ing in my life. And so I wanted to hand on this one 
lesson to you, while you are young, so that you may 
not make the same mistake that I did, many years 
ago, but find Christ in quietness of spirit and love 
Him as I have tried to do, but with more perfect¬ 
ness. For to be with Him brings joy and peace in 
the heart, which is the greatest treasure in all life. 
It is the pearl of great price, which is worth all the 
rest of the treasures of life put together. 

“Believe me, now that I have reached old age, 
when I say that this love of Christ in the heart is 
the truest and best and greatest treasure that any¬ 
one can possibly find in this life of ours. Jesus Him¬ 
self said, ‘What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? and what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?’ 

“The meaning of that is really just what I have 
been trying to say this evening. It means that if we 
do not give our time and our earnest longing to find 
Christ in the silence of our inner lives, then we shall 






things, but we shall lose the best thing c 
“So let us, in this Ashram, be active in doing our 
work, in the hospital, in the day school, and in the 
night school—do not let us fail there. Let us find 
Christ there. But, more than this, let us remember 
to find Him in this time of silence at Sandhya each 
evening, while we sit together; and also in our 
solitude, in the inner chamber of our hearts, when 
we are praying and are all alone. And if we find 
Him thus, both in action and in rest, we shall indeed 
win the victory.” 
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W E have no version, in English, 

Indian religious poetry so 
Tagore’s own translation of those songs wl 
wrote himself and called “Gitanjali” (Song Offer¬ 
ings). This little book of Tagore’s needs to be con¬ 
tinually by our side and read slowly over, until the 
full beauty both of the words and the music comes 
home to the heart. I know no way of feeling the 
spirit of the East, at its noblest and best, that is 
equal to this. Here, I would venture only to quote 
one poem, which has meant most of all to me because 
of its closeness to the spirit of Christ: 


Here is Thy footstool and there rest Thy feet where live 
the poorest , and lowliest , and lost. 

When I try to bow to Thee, my obeisance cannot reach down 
to the depth where Thy feet rest among the poorest, 
and lowliest, and lost. 

Pride can never approach to where Thou walkest in the 
clothes of the humble among the poorest, and lowliest, 
and lost. 
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THE INNER LIFE 


art can never find its way to where Thou keepes 
company with the companionless among the poorest, 
the lowliest, and the lost. 1 


(2) The poems which follow are by Indian 
Christians, but owe their translations to different 
Western writers. What is perhaps the most distin¬ 
guishing feature is the note of passionate love and 
devotion, at the thought of the closeness of the union 
between the human soul and its Lord. Those which 
I have chosen are from Narayan Vaman Tilak, the 
Indian poet of Maharashtra, in the West of India, 
who became a Christian in his youth and holds a 
place of high honour as a poet in his own country. 
He took as his poet’s title, Dasa, which means 
“Servant.” The translations of the first three I have 
chosen are by Nicol Macnicol and the last three by 
Jack Winslow. 


A CRADLE SONG 

Hush thee, hush thee, baby Christ, 

Lord of all mankind ;— 

Thou the happy lullaby 
Of my mind . 

Hush thee, hush thee, Jesus, Lord, 

Stay of all that art ;— 

1 Quoted by kind permission of Macmillan & Co., London. 
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Thou the happy lullaby 
Of my heart. 

Hush thee, hush thee, Home of peace ,— 

Lo! Love lying there !— 

Thou the happy lullaby 


Of my care. 




Hush thee, hush thee, Soul of mine, 
Settijig all men free ,— 


Thou the happy lullaby 
Of the whole of me. 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED 



Hast thou ever seen the Lord, Christ, the Crucified? 

Hast thou seen those wounded hands? Hast thou seen His 
side? 


Hast thou seen the cruel thorns woven for His crown? 

Hast thou, hast thou seen His blood, dropping, dropping 
down? 


Hast thou seen who that one is who has hurt Him so? 
Hast thou seen the sinner there, cause of all His woe? 
Hast thou seen ivhom He to save suffers thus and dies? 
Hast thou seen on whom He looks with His loving eyes? 

Hast thou ever, ever seen love that was like this? 

Hast thou given up thy life wholly to be His? 
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THE INNER LIFE ^ 

a singular likeness here to the theme of 
sst of all the “Negro Spirituals”—“Were 
when they crucified my Lord?” The 
independence of these two hymns makes 


this likeness all the more significant.] 
PRATER 

Prayer to a heart oj lowly love 


Prayer to a heart of lowly love 
Opens the gate of heaven above. 

Ah, prayer is God's high dwelling-place 
Wherein His children see His face. 

From earth to heaven we build a stair,— 
The name, by which we call it, prayer. 

Prayer is the gracious Father's knee; 

On it the child climbs lovingly. 

Love's rain, the Spirit's holy ray, 

And tears of joy, are theirs who pray. 

To walk with God, to feel His kiss, 

Tea, prayer, His servant owns, is this. 


LOVE'S ECSTAST 

Ah, Love, I sink in the timeless sleep, 
Sink in the timeless sleep: 

One Image stands before my eyes, 
And thrills my bosom's deep: 





Sleep! / would sleep! In pity spare; 
Let no man wake me more! 



ic two next poems were written by Tilak 


during his last illness.] 


THE LAST VALLEY 


O Brother, on my shoulder rests Thy hand, 

And fearless waits my soul; 

0 Way, erect on Thee I take my stand. 

And radiant gleams my goal; 

0 Truth, within the warmth of Thine embrace. 
All doubts dissolving die; 

0 Life, before the sunshine of Thy face, 

Death perisheth, not I! 

Thy servant saith. To-day there draweth near 
That latest valley—and wherefore should I fear? 

THE LAST PRAYER 
Lay me within Thy lap to rest; 

Around my head Thine arm entwine; 
t M me gaze up into Thy face, 

0 Father-Mother mine! 


THE INNER LIFE 

So let my spirit pass with joy. 

Now at the last , 0 Tenderest! 

Saith Dasa, Grant Thy wayward child 
This one , this last request. 

(3) The last that I shall quote is a hymn, written 
in English, by the daughter of Nehemiah Nilkantha 
Goreh, whose life was saintly, like that of her father 
before her. Its childlike simplicity gives it a rare 
beauty: 

IN THE SECRET OF HIS PRESENCE 

In the secret of His presence how my soul delights to hide. 
Oh how precious are the lessons that I learn at Jesus' side. 
Earthly cares can never vex me, neither trials lay me low. 
For when Satan comes to tempt me to the secret place I go. 

When my soul is faint and thirsty , 'neath the shadow of His 
wing 

There is cool and pleasant shelter and a fresh and crystal 
spring. 

A nd my Saviour rests beside me and we hold communion sweet, 
If I tried I could not utter what He says when thus we meet. 

Only this I know: I tell Him all my doubts and griefs and 
fears. 

Oh! how patiently He listens and my drooping soul he cheers! 
Do you think He ne'er reproves me? What a false friend He 
would be, 

If he never, never told me of the sins which He must see. 
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reward. 

And wherCer you leave the silence of that happy meeting 
place, 

You must mind and bear the image oj your Master in your 
face. 

Ellen Laksiimi Goreh. 
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